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The reality between rock and roll 
and country and western is 
narrowing. Waylon Jennings is one 
country artist that recognizes the 
change that is on. | had come to 
see Waylon and his back-up group, 
the Waylors, at the West’s number 
one Country and Western night- 
club, the Palomino. 

Waylon is a 34-year old superstar 
type — the country music kind. He 
was playing to packed houses, 
many fans. Every song he cuts now 
is a hit on the country charts. Last 
year he countrified ‘MacArthur's 
Park” and won a Grammy Award for 
it. He’s been recording for RCA 
ever since 1965, has a dozen or so 
albums in release and, along with 
Merle Haggard, is said to be one of 
the newest country stars to reach 
superstardom. Waylon slicks his 
almost long hair back, looks like he 
might be the younger brother of 
Johnny Cash, sings a lot of his own 
songs and a lot of Kristofferson’s, 
plays in a style that blends the best 
of country with the best of “new” 
country via Newbury, Kristofferson, 
playing and singing. 

On stage Waylon is a mellow 
performer. He plays easy lead 
guitar and sings slow, smooth 
country with his beautifully pure 
liquid rich voice. He’s a clever, 
casual artist who negates the 
stereotype of the hillbilly, ‘gitar 
picker. He sang on his own radio 
show when he was twelve down 
home in Littlefield, Texas. He star- 
ted playing guitar when he was ten, 
learning his first chords from his 
parents who both played and sang. 
He’s had one ambition in life and 
that is to be where he is now. Hank 
Williams and George Jones are 
some of his early influences. Jones 
is still his favorite performer. Buddy 
Holly and the Cricketts also influen- 
ced Waylon’s style. 

Although Jennings has been 
around for awhile, he is beginning 
to emerge more so into a national 
light. It’s people like him who are 
bridging the gap between strict 


country and strict rock. They have. 


in the past and will in the future be 
dragging a lot of country heads into 
rock and rock heads into country. 
The change is slowly unseating 
Nashville music conservatives. At 
11:00 the morning following 
Wayion*’s first night et the 
Palomino, | woke him up at the 
Continental Hyatt on Sunset Blvd. 


‘in Hollywood, Calif, so he could talk 


about himself, Nashville-Okie 
music, and the change that is on: 

What have you been doing / 
playing recently? 

Travelling. We just played 
Oklahoma City and a whole string 
of one nighters down in Texas. 

Do you like travelling? 

No, | get tired of it after awhile. 
Once you been around there’s not 
much to see anyway. 

Where have you travelled in your 
career? 

All over this country and Canada. 

Europe? 

Yes, I’ve been to the Scan- 
dinavian countries. October we're 
going to Germany. 

How are the audiences in 
Europe? 

Best, most appreciative audience 


-’ve ever played to was in 


Stockholm, Sweden. . 

How do European audiences dif- 
fer from American? 

They're more enthusiastic; inore 


appreciative. | think American. 


audiences are overly entertained. 
They want a “show me some tricks” 
type of thing. Canada’s got good 
audiences; they appreciate country 
music. California’s O.K. too. 

What’s the big spot in California? 

| guess the Palomino Club. 

Do you like playing there? 

Not really. There’s no place to 
escape to, you’re always perfor- 
ming, no relaxation. | don’t like that. 

Where are your most responsive 
audiences? Nashville? 

(Laughter) No, they really take it 
for granted. there. Like the Grand 
Old Opry — nobody that lives in 

(please turn to page 3) 
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NASHVILLE, TENN. — A _ nearly 


nine-foottall beauty with the style of 
a mountain girl and the soul of Mae 
West will greet guests of Opryland, 
USA, when the all-family entertain- 
ment park opens in mid-May. 

She’s Delilah Dulcimer, a cartoon 
character, who is really a giant 
replica of the stringed instrument 
come to life. 

According to Joe Peczi, director 
of live entertainment, Delilah is 
sure to be a hit 
youngsters and adults. 

Delilah will be joined by five 
other cartoon characters. Jose 
Mandolin, a more active than 
average mandolin, will greet guests 
with aSpanish flair. The larger- 


with both- 


than-life mustachioed character 
will be joined by Johnny - Guitar, 
who sports a ten-gallon hat. And, 
Yancey Banjo, a true New Orleans 
gentleman, is sure to steal the 
hearts of the ladies. 

Last, but not least, are Frankie 
Fiddle and Barney Bass. What 
hoedown would be complete 
without them? 

“None of the characters will 
speak,’ says Peczi, ‘but each will 
have its own distinctive personality. 
The young people selected to wear 
the costumes,’ he said, ‘were 
selected because they possessed 
the talent to bring to life the 
inanimate instruments.” 

The characters, according to 


Shown here is one of six musical cartoon characters that will greet 
visitors at Opryland, U.S.A. The unique nine-foot characters, 
created specially for “The Home of American Music,” include 
Delilah Dulcimer, Yancey Banjo, Frankie Fiddle, Barney Bass, 
Johnny Guitar and Jose Mandolin. 


Peczi, will travel around the park 
together, sometimes. splitting into 
groups of two or three. He said 
Opryland guests may meet Frankie 
Fiddle and Barney Bass in the 
country music area in the morning, 
Jose Mandolin and Johnny Guitar 
in the Western music area in the af- 
ternoon and see them all following 
Delilah and Yancey Banjo in the 
evening. 


“The characters will also get 


wesreremre — All Family Entertainment Park 
~ fo Open in Nashville 


_ (Complete story and pictures on Page 8) 


together,” says Peczi, ‘to march 
with the marching band that will 
parade through the park.” 

Like everything else at Opryland 
USA, the cartoon’ characters are 
designed to bring fun and enter- 
tainment to the guests of the 
themed entertainment park. 


Opryland USA is a development 
of The National Life and Accident 
Insurance Company. 


Live Animal Park to be 
Included at Opryland, USA 


NASHVILLE, Tenn — Could you 
walk into a forest knowing cougars, 
wolves and bears were all around 
you and not be afraid? 

Visitors to Opryland, U.S.A., will 
be able to do just that when the en- 
tertainment complex opens here. 

Jim Fowler, co-star of the 
television program ‘‘Wild 
Kingdom,” has been commissioned 
by Opryland to develop animal 
habitats for cougars, wolves, elk, 
deer and beaver in their natural 
surroundings with no apparent 
barriers. 

“The fences are camouflaged,” 
says Fowler, ‘so visitors won't feel 
as if they are walking through a 
Zoo.” 

Wooded hills, streams and 
ravines, bordered on one side by 
the Cumberland River, will be the 
home of the wild animals. 


“The. animal trail is designed,” 
Fowler says, “in such a way that as 
you walk along the paths, you have 
the feeling that you are actually in- 
side the area with the animals all 


around you.” 
The paths will lead visitors 
around the rim of the ravines, 


across streams, over bridges and 
around the tops of the hills. There 
are a minimal number of barriers. 
Most of the fences are made of logs 
much in the way that fences were 
made for forts in the Old West. 
They are carefully landscaped to 
blend with the scenery. 


“| have worked on other habitat 
areas,” says Fowler, “and this one 
is the most unique. There is no 
danger to the visitors who walk the 
paths. In fact, the animals are 
protected from each other.” 
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Country music: How it 
relates to the government. 
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| WAYLON JENNINGS 


if 


your going to be 
an entertainer, 


be an 


entertainer.’ 


(continued from page 1) 


Nashville goes to see the Grand 
Old Opry — that’s a tourist attrac- 
tion. 

| read where you were a favorite 
there? 

That’s. funny, | don’t play the 
Grand Old Opry. I’ve been on it a 
couple, three times, but I’m no 
regular. 

What’s it like playing there? 

| don’t get a thrill out of it. First 
time yeah — you play that place 
because it is a shrine and that’s all 
it is. They don’t pay well. If they 
want to give the money to charity. 
l’ll play, but when it makes WSM 
(Nashville radio station) that much 
richer They're many times 
millionaires, why give them more 
money ...? 

What’s the Nashville music 
scene like? People out for money 
or do they appreciate the artists as 
artists? 

| think they appreciate the artists. 
| think Nashville’s growing up in a 
lot of ways. 

At first they didn’t want it to 
change. Everyone wanted to keep it 
like it was, conservative — old time 
country music. They were afraid 
everyone was going to change it 
but | think they’re changing their 
minds now. You can’t change what 
country music really is. It’s the soul 
of the area and the people and per- 
formances. It’s not any particular 
instrument or music progression. 
They’re all worried if you use horns 
it won’t be country. They want to 
keep it pure. 

How does country soul differ 
from rock or blues soul? 

That’s a hard question to get 
across. | think it’s more “earthy.” It 
goes back to the roots of the 
people who live there — like the 
history. 

How did you get your own radio 
program at 12? That’s incredible. 

A friend and | played a box sup- 
per — where they sold boxes of 
food like a picnic. We played and 
sang there. And there was this guy 
who owned a radio station and he 
saw us and liked us and let us have 
a 15-minute program. It liked to 
scare me to death. | remember one 
Sunday morning | learned two new 
songs. | got them mixed up and 
sang one of them to the melody of 
the other. But | didn’t stop, | just 
kept on dogging it right on through, 
man. 

(Laughter) 

Did you spin records too? 

That came later. First | started off 
singing. 

Did you get paid? 

Oh, no, | would have paid them in 


those days. | thought that was the 
greatest thing in the world. 

How did that progress? 

When | was 15, | started another 
radio program but that didn’t last 
very long— 

Was it down in Littlefield? 

Yeah, then | decided to try to be 
what they called a “radio announ- 
cer.” | worked my way up to a 
station in Lubbock, Texas. Then 
went on to disc jockey in Arizona. 
Then | quit disc jockeying and went 
to work with my own group in night- 
clubs. | had a group called the 
Waylors. 

Same ones you have today? 

No, I’ve had several different 
Waylors since those early days. 
days. They all go off and start their 
own groups. 

When did you start writing 
songs? 

My first was when | was about 15. 
It was recorded by some guy in 
Lubbock; it was called “Big Time 
Lady’s Man.” It’s terrible. | was 
working for some disc jockeys 
there in Lubbock and | owed them 
some money and they took the 
song aS p_ ment. 

Did it become a hit? 

Lord, no. It was the worst god- 
damn song | ever heard. | think 
three lines rhymed, the rest of it 
was a mess. But some dingaling 
kinda thought it was good and he 
recorded the heck out of it on the 
“Dart” label. (laughter) 

How many hits have you had? 

Quite a few, | guess everything | 
record now is a hit. 

How many million sellers? 

None. | usually sell 100,000 or 
200,000 on country charts. That's a 
big hit. 

Do you write most of your own 
stuff now? 

Yeah, | stopped for a while. | 
thought | couldn’t write anymore. | 
had a mental thing, | guess, but 
now I’ve got eight or nine things I’m 
fixing to record. 

“Cedartown, Georgia” is your 
new single. You didn’t write that, 
did you? 

| helped write it, but my name’s 
not on it. Me and Sammie Smith re- 
wrote it together. | don’t know 
who's original idea it was. There’s 
about nine writers on it. Everytime | 
look up someone's yelling, “Hey | 


wrote that song!” | say “Good.” 
(laughter) 

You have a wild love life? 

I've had one or two — yeah. 
(laughter) 


Do you ever get political? 
No! | don’t believe in_ it. 
Everybody can do what they want 
(please turn to page 4) 
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to but | don’t believe in saying, 
“Hey, I’m a singer. This is the way | 
believe and if you dig the way | sing 
believe this way. | don’t think that’s 
right. Everyone has his own way of 
thinking if you’re going to be a 
politician be a politician, if you're 
going to be an entertainer, be an 
entertainer. There’s a lot | don’t like 
about this country, but that’s not 
going to be my way of changing it. 


” BE 
How do you feel about songs like 
“Okie From Muskogee’’? 

| think that’s funny. Haggard 
singing that is a joke (Haggard 
turns on quotes a reliable source). 

You can separate the politics 
from the entertainment? 

Yeah, | don’t want Haggard 
telling me a goddamn thing. That’s 
where | get off about mixing music 
and. politics. : 

But isn’t “Six White Horses” on 
your Tuls album an anti-war song? 

No, it’s just a song.. It’s about a 
blind man and his wife ... talking 
about his son. 

What happened to his son? 

He was killed in a war — | guess 
you're right — but there’s still no 
message — it’s just a song. | don’t 
believe in any war as far as the way 
| believe unless it’s to protect me or 
mine. 

You do a lot of Kristofferson’s 
stuff, do you like him? 

Yeah, Kris and | have been 
friends ever since we came to 
Nashville in ’65. | recorded one of 
his songs way back then, 
something called “Noone’s Gonna 
Miss Me.” He and Mickey Newbury 
(Just Dropped in to See What Con- 
dition My Condition Was In) are two 
of the greatest writers ever to come 
along. Kristofferson is a sexy writer. 
That's his biggest thing. Most of his 
melodies are knocked out. 


So, in ’65 you-moved to Phoenix.: 


In ’61. 

In ’61, then in ’65 you were more 
or less “discovered” by Chet 
Atkins? 


We better go back to ’62; that’s 
when | met Herb Alpert and Jerry 
Moss. | recorded for them on A&M 
for two years, 1963-1965. Then 
Bobby Bare and Don Bowman took 
some of my records to Chet and he 
decided he’d like to have me on 
RCA, so ! switched. At that time | 
had a better chance in the country 
field and RCA was more country 
than A&M. 

A better chance than in the Rock 
field? 

Yeah, | didn’t want to be a rock 
singer. | didn’t know how to do it. 
That wasn’t what | cared to do. But 
l've stopped and thought about it 
many times. 


‘I dont think people should worry 
about the younger generation’ 


Herb Alpert offered me a percen- 
tage of A&M to stay with them. | 
hate to count how much money I'd 
be worth today. Quite a bit. 

You said you didn’t want to get 
into Rock — because you don’t dig 
it? 

No, | dig rock, it’s just not_my 
thing, | don’t feel it the way | do 
‘country. 

How does Rock differ? 

In the beat — the words more or 
less chant with the beat to me. It’s 
an art singing rock music and not 
just anybody can do it. And they 
better not think they can. | don’t 
believe | can sing rock. 

But you do “Norwegian Wood” 
and “MacArthur’s Park.” 

Yeah, but | do them country. See, 
country’s more relaxed and rock’s 
more ‘“‘gimmicky.” There’s an art to 
doing it. | can’t do theirs like they 
can't do mine. There’s an art to 
doing anything right — the trick is 
figuring out what you do best. 
How did you get involved with 
Buddy Holly? : 

| met him in Lubbock in ’54 ona 
radio show. He had a three-piece 
group called Buddy, Bob and Larry. 
We worked a lot of shows together, 
them as one act and me as another. 
We got to be good friends .... 

When did the Crickets come 


‘about? 


After the Buddy, Bob and Larry 
group. : 

You played bass for the Crickets, 
didn’t you? 

Yes, later, when | finally went 


‘with him. (Buddy) That wasn’t for 


too long, though — up until he was 
killed in a plane crash in ’58. 
How. did you*happen not to be 
travelling in that same plane? 
Buddy chartered a plane for me 
and him and Tommy Alsom, a 
guitarist for the Crickets. But a guy 
named “Big Bopper,” J.P. Richard- 
son, asked me to give him my seat 
‘cause he’d been sick with the flu 
and wanted to get on to where we 
were going (Moorehead, Minn.) 
fast. He wanted to rest up and he 
couldn’t rest very well in the bus. 
So | gave him my seat and Tommy 
gave his seat to Richie Valance. We 
just let them have our seats more or 
less ... and that’s how | came not 


to be on the plane .... 

Did Holly affect your style? 

Yeah, | think maybe he did. He 
was rockabilly and his beat influen- 
ced me more than anything. 

How would you describe your 
own style? 


I’m basically country but I’m not 
locked in, as far as beats, or in- 
strumentation or chord 
progressions. |- don’t feel tied down 
like some country artists. 

How have people like Chuck 


Berry influenced you? 

| dig him. | think he’s a hillbilly. | 
know he’s a hillbilly. He’s clever 
like Roger Miller. lve always dug 
them. Berry’s got rock and roll but 
his lyrics are country. | dig Jerry 
Lee Lewis, Bo Diddly. I’d like to see 
one of those Rock and Roll revivals 
with those cats playing. 

Do you know Johnny Cash? 

Yeah, | lived with him when | 
moved to Nashville. | met him in 
Phoenix when he came through. 
We got to be good friends. So when 
| moved to Nashville he was moving 
into an apartment and said, “Let's 
get one together.” So we lived 
together in chaos for about a year. 

Chaos? 

That’s about the best way to 
describe it. We were both pretty 
lost. We both were going through a 
divorce — breaking up with one 
woman while we had another. We 
felt pretty sorry for ourselves. Not 
for each other, for ourselves. 

Do people ever tell you you look 
like him? 

Yeah, | think it’s the Indian in us. 
I’m almost half Indian. But as far as 
performing is concerned, John’s 
not one of my favorites and by far 
not one of my favorite singers and 
he knows that. 

Seems like you have specific 
tastes? 

Yeah, I’m very hard to please. I’m 
particular. | pick at everything 
around me. It has to be good, right 
and original, and soulful before | 
dig it. Re 
What rock group. do you dig? 


Beatles, Stones, Poco, 
Creedence .... 

How about Bob Dylan? 

Yeah, some of his earlier more 
commercial stuff. 

He seems to have made a switch 
to country in the last few albums? 

Yeah, but | don’t think he’s gonna 
make it. 

Why not? 

He’s not a country singer — he 
doesn’t have the roots. Dean Mar- 
tin’s been trying for years to be a 
country singer, but he’ll never make 
it. 


To be a successful country 
singer, do you have to grow up in 
the area? 

Yeah, Check around, it’s hard to 
fool them, you’ve got to be real, 
authentic. 

Do you like living in the South the 
best? 

No, | like Phoenix the best. It’s 
open and free — a lot of room. 

To get a little esoteric, what 
about freedom? 

It’s in your mind. I’m free. 

What does that mean? - 

I’m my own man. Nobody makes 
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me into anything | don’t want to be. 
| have my own way of thinking. 
That’s what makes a man. You can 
be a puppet of everything around 
you, but then you’re not free, really. 

What about education? 

| went to about middle ways of 
the tenth grade. | goofed off for a 
year after that, then went into music 
— it’s what | always wanted to do. 

How do you feel about the 
longhaired infiltration of music? 


| don’t think people’s hair has a 
thing to do with anything. | don’t 
think people should worry about the 
younger generation. | think this 
country’s in better shape than it’s 
ever been because for the first time, 
the young people are thinking. | 
don’t think that’s going to bring us 
any harm. | think it’s only going to 
bring us good. | think we’re in good 
shape. | don’t care how they wear 
their hair. 

Does a country and western 
audience have a typical point of 
view? 

No — not really — everything’s 
conservative more or less. | think 
television is “educating” them, for 
lack of a better word. It’s making 
them more hip, more aware, than 
they were ten years ago. 

You’ve done a lot of T.V. Do you 
dig it? 

No. For a country act they let you 
do one song. They snap you on and 
snap you off. “Get the cowboy 
singer on and then get him off, 
before he opens his mouth and 
cusses in front of everybody.” 
(much laughter) Joey Bishop and 
his baloney about how he loved 
country music and he even tried to 
cut an album — that’s the biggest 
joke in the world. | played his show 
and | tried to get him to take my 
part off ’cause | stood there singing 
madder than a son of a bitch. | told 
him what | thought about him, and 
the whole bunch of them. | told him, 
“Hey, you’re playing a good game 
called “f___ the cowboy singer.” 
They didn’t understand. 

| said, “If you’re going to present 
country music, present it right. 

“Don’t come on like a big shit- 
ter.” It was just another area for him 
to be different from Carson. He 
wasn’t sincere. Everybody knew it. | 
told him, “You don’t like country 
music, don’t try and put that on me, 
man.” | said if he liked country 
music he wouldn’t have tried to 
record that album with that god- 
damned mandolin.” (laughter) 

You mentioned the word 
“cowboy’’? 

Yeah, but I’m not a cowboy. Rex 
Allen is a good cowboy singer. But 
people back East — they call them 
(please turn to page 6) 
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FPHANTOM 5/0 


KLAC TRUCKERS CLUB 


There are over 250,000 


Teamsters in Southern Californialll 


The Phantom 570 is an outgrowth of the concept that truckdrivers, 
warehousemen, delivery services and people involved in the 
trucking industry are essentially night people. 


KLAC/570 is the logical medium to serve this segment of our 
population, not only because of a signal that covers an area from 
Bakersfield to the Mexican border, but because of its program- 
ming. Six nights a week—from midnight to 6:00 A.M., Larry Scott 
broadcasts Country Music and devotes a sizeable portion of his 
show directly at men in the trucking industry. 


Larry just doesn’t sit in the studio and play records...he goes out 
among them. Two weeks, each month, Larry is broadcasting live 
and direct from a local truck stop/restaurant. Larry established 
the Phantom 570—an organization made up of truckdrivers—with 
a special truckdriver ‘‘Hotline’’ service, membership card, button, 
13 week mailings, contests, discounts, and promotional events. 
Trucking publications have given the Phantom 570 an extraordi- 
nary amount of publicity and the full page ad each month in 
Overdrive Magazine is spreading the word too. In only two short 
months, the Phantom 570 lists almost 1,200 members and it is 
still growing. 


Check out Larry Scott and the Phantom 570...There is something 
in there for you. 


KLAC/570 
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MUSICIAN 
RECEIVED 


D.J. Fontana, a Nashville drummer 
and well-known back-up artist on 
Music Row, today became the first 
back-up artist to be honored by the 
Southern Regional Office of the 


American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers (ASCAP) 
for his outstanding contribution to 
the field of recorded music. 

In making the first award of this 


type, Ed Shea, ASCAP Southern 
Region Director, said: ‘This 
recognition is long overdue, for we 
cannot even guess the number of 
recorded successes which can be 
attributed in part to D.J. Fontana; 
but we are aware that at least five 
ASCAP hits of the past year had the 
contribution of this exceptional 
talent. 

“DJ. is one of the outstanding 
representatives of a breed of 
musicians who deserve principal 
credit for creating the now world- 
famous Nashville sound.” 

In presenting Fontana with an 
engraved plaque marking the oc- 
casion, Shea cited Fontana as 
among the ‘‘unsung heroes” of the 
music industry who never receive 
the awards and recognition that are 
accorded the artists who record the 


hits. ‘‘No licensing rights 
organization has ever given these 
very important musicians the 


recognition they are due,” Shea 
said, ““and ASCAP wants to be the 
first to show our appreciation and 
sincere thanks for their most impor- 
tant role in the industry.” 

On hand for the presentation with 
Fontana and Shea was Ricci 
Mareno, executive vice-president of 
MGB Productions and Terrace 
Music. Mareno and MGB _ were 
responsible for the five hit singles 
of last year in which Fontana par- 
ticipated. 

These “Chartbuster” songs _in- 
clude Number 1 Country Singles 
“Gwen (Congratulations),’ and “I 
Don’t Know You (Anymore).” The 
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other hits were ‘| Love the Way 
That You've Been Lovin’ Me,” 
“Catch the Wind,” and ‘Ann (Don't 
Go Runnin’).” 

Fontana was a member of the 
original back-up group which laun- 
ched the gelvis Presley hits from 
Memphis. He also appeared with 
Elvis on six television specials and 
played a role (as a drummer) in the 
Presley movies Jailhouse Rock, 
King Creole, Loving You, Blue 
Hawaii, and G/ Blues. 

Among other artists Fontana has 
appeared with are Ringo Starr, Roy 
Orbison, Porter Waggoner, Floyd 
Cramer, Carl Perkins, Johnny Hor- 
ton, Charlie Louvin, Lynn Anderson, 
Tracy Nelson, and Tommy Cash. He 
has also been associated with the 
Louisiana Hayride in Shreveport. 

Terrace Enterprises, parent com- 
pany of MGB Productions and 
Terrace Music, has been on the 
Nashville music scene since 1958. 
Mareno, originally from 
Philadelphia, joined Terrace in his 
present position in 1969. Other key 
figures at Terrace include Jerry 
Gillespie, Charlie Black, Al Jason, 
David Patton, Tommy Overstreet, 
Jack Barlow and Allie Cunningham. 

The past year was extremely suc- 
cessful for the ASCAP Nashville of- 
fice. According to Shea, “1971 has 
been a hot year for ASCAP in the 
country music field, and because of 
the fine artists like DJ. and 
producers like Ricci, we are 
looking to an even hotter year in 
19722" 


(please turn to page 14) 


‘I consider myself an artist. The 
word ‘star’ doesn’t impress me’ 


(continued from page 4) 
“caboys” — they lump everything 
together. But country’s got a lot of 
categories like rock has. There’s 
country, country and western, 
bluegrass, hillbilly. Western swing 
is completely different from 
bluegrass or hill billy. 

Do you dig being a country star? 

| dig the relaxed thing more. 
Stars are in the minds of people. 
And if it’s in his own head, he’s got 
a problem going in. 

Do you consider yourself a star? 

| consider myself an artist. The 
word “star” doesn’t impress me. 

How about superstar? 

That doesn’t impress me either. | 
know people who are superstars 
who aren’t even stars. 

Critics have called you an 
“almost superstar” because you 
are sometimes inconsistent in your 
act. Sometim@s you're up, 
sometimes you’re down, sometimes 
you remember lyrics and 
sometimes you don’t. 

They’re right. You don’t get past 
those boys. I’ve worked on that 
because of those articles. 

Why do you forget lyrics? 


to what I’m doing.. My mind’s 
somewhere else. I’m tired of those 


songs that I’ve sung for five years. }. 
can’t stand “Green River.” | hate 


that song with a passion. 

But you still do it? 

Yeah, | make myself do it. Or 
sometimes I'll be depressed. It’s 
hard to keep your head up all the 
time when you're travelling and all 
you see is the roof of some motel 
room and an audience full of 
strange faces. | guess the imper- 
sonal part gets to me. 

Will you ever stop playing? 


and 


Kellerman) 
‘friends. He gave somebody a bunch 


No, | haven’t got enough sense to 
do that. It’s as much a part of me as 
anything. Sometimes | wish | had a 
more even life — relaxation divided 
with travelling. 

How many gigs do you do in a 
year? 

I’m on the road 200 days. We do 
about three concerts a week. 
Things can get a little old. | hate 
schedules, | have to force myself to 
keep from breaking them. 

How much do you make a gig? 

Anywhere from two to _ three 
thousand dollars a night. 

What about drugs? 

Whatever anyone can handle — 
but there’s nothing more dangerous 
in the world than homemade liquor. 
It's set some of the wildest of them 
free. There’s always been a drug 
problem. Half the women in the 
nation used to be high on pep pills. 
“;Do “you take drugs? 

Yeah, | take pills. Uppers. | can’t 
get anything out of smoking. | sit 
and grin and that’s about all. | go to 
sleep and put everyone to sleep 
around me. 

You did the movie score for Mick 


_ vagger's Ned: Kelly. How did that 
Because | don’t pay any attention’ 


come about? 

-,Shel Silverstein (who wrote the 
musie for Dustin Hoffman's Harry 
is one of my _ best 


of albums and they picked mine out 
of the bunch to write the music. 

Did you work with Jagger? 

No. | never even saw the movie. | 
didn’t like some of the music they 
added: after | left. 

You also starred in Nashville 
Rebel? 

Yeah. 

How did that do? 

Good. They’re releasing it in 


England and want me to do a 
follow-up tour. 

How did you get that job? 

| didn’t have anything to do that 
morning, so they asked me to come 
down and audition just to see what 
it was like. | did it and they liked 
me. 

What do you think the future of 
country music is? It seems to be 
overlapping into rock fields with ar- 
tists like yourself, Kris, Mickey. 

| think country music will have to 
grow to the tastes of the new 
audiences. | don’t think people will 
accept the old, pure country music. 
Now, more people are realizing that 
country music is real, that there is 
an art to it. 

Do you picture yourself playing 
someplace like the Forum with 
somebody like Jethro Tull or 3-Dog 
Night? 

. That’s weird: that you say that, 
because they’re talking right now 
about setting up a tour with me and 
3-Dog Night and Blood, Sweat, and 
Tears. I'd like to see what happens. 

How did people react when you 
played the Troubadour? 

They dug it and we dug it. Some 
of the guys (The Waylors) didn’t 
want to leave. Billy Reynolds, my 
rhythm guitarist, is more into James 
Taylor, Kristofferson, Newbury stuff 
anyway. 

Do you advocate your kind of 
life? 

It's not the best life. Hip people 
can laugh at the 9-5 but they got it 
made in a way — if they're making 
a good living and are happy, com- 
fortable. 

What will you be colng in the 
future? 

I’m going to put together a show 
that I'll be headlining with two or 


more other acts. | did some shows 
with the Kimberlies, and they were 
good. We'll travel around. It'll be 
like my own show. 

How does the idea of bridging the 
gap and widening your appeal into 
a more national rock and country 
audience affect you? 

Well, it'd be great if they can dig 
what I’m doing. | don’t care where 
the audience comes from. If they're 
where I’m at then we’re together. | 
can see where it could be a big 
thing but you can’t be conservative 
like Nashville wants. They try to 
keep a pretty tight rein on me. 
Some of the old time people that 
have been running things for years 
say they wish New York and L.A. 
would leave Nashville alone ... 
big, influential, conservative 


What will happen when the old 
leave and the new come in? 


There’ll be no change in the 
basics of country music because of 
the roots, but we won't be locked in 
so much, people will begin to ac- 
cept more kinds of influence and 
instruments in the music. We'll 
have more freedom. 
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ourself 
this unbéatable hand! 


Bea Charter Member of 


HNDERS INTERNATIONAL 
TheAce of Clubs 


When you deal yourself this handful of trumps, you deal 
yourself peace-of-mind, at home and abroad! Membership in 
FINDERS INTERNATIONAL protects your personal property 
and your priceless credit, which is your good name. And you 
also enjoy more benefits, services and conveniences than any 
other club or service offers. That’s why FINDERS INTERNA- 
TIONAL is “The Ace of Clubs’’—a true consumers’ problem 
solver! 


Please don’t make the mistake of thinking that “it can’t 
happen to me.” The world is full of thieves looking fora quick 
and easy buck. Luggage and pets disappear every day. The ski 
season is open season for equipment thieves. Golfers tum their 
backs for a moment and their clubs are gone. Surf boards evapo- 
rate into thin air. Tourists’ cameras and watches are filched. 
Millions of credit cards are stclen each year. Clothing and 
jewelry vanish. And even honest and well-intentioned people 
make mistakes that can cause you distress, suffering—even 
disaster. Like when luggage is mislaid or misdirected, or a 
computer fouls up your credit card, department store, phone or 
utility bill. 

Every day, things like these happen to hundreds of thou- 
sands of people just like you! You might be the next victim! 


But there are many other reasons for you to join “The Ace 
of Clubs.” Read the full list of benefits that can be yours. Then 
use the coupon to save $6 by applying now for your Charter 
Membership, available for a limited time only. 


DATA BANK 

As a member of FINDERS IN- 
TERNATIONAL you register, in 
the Club’s confidential files, 
titles and numbers of all your 
most valued possessions and 
documents: credit cards, charge 
plates, social security, driver's 
license, car registration and serial 
number, checking and savings 
accounts, insurance policies, etc. 
A single, toll-free phone call to 
The Ace of Clubs makes any of 
these numbers instantly avail- 


; y 3 able to you. 


NOTIFICATION AND 
REPLACEMENT 

When your wallet, handbag or 
purse has been lost or stolen, 
simply phone FINDERS INTER- 
NATIONAL, toll-free from any- 
where on earth. All your credit 
card and charge plate issuers will 
be immediately notified, prob- 
ably before the finder or thief can 
use them illegally. The Ace of 
Clubs will also see that all your 
lost cards, plates, licenses, poli- 
cies and other documents are 
promptly replaced. 


EXCLUSIVE! ERROR 
CORRECTION SERVICE 

When a credit card company, 
department store, phone or util- 
ity company makes an error in 
your monthly statement, phone 
FINDERS INTERNATIONAL 
and explain your problem. We 
by-pass computers and indiffer- 
ent clerks and go right to a re- 
sponsible official and help work 
out a satisfactory solution, fast. 
No interruption to your credit or 
service, no black mark against 
your good name. 


CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS SERVICE 


Moving? The rules say that your 
credit card companies, magazine 
publishers, etc. must be notified 
individually and in advance. This 
is a tedious, time consuming 
chore that FINDERS INTERNA- 
TIONAL performs for you. Just 
phone us. The Ace of Clubs gives 
your new address to the maga- 
zines to which you subscribe (and 
even to your draft board, if appli- 
cable). One call does all! 


INTERNATIONAL 
LOST & FOUND 10 
& 


Members get easily affixed, per- 
sonalized identification stickers 


golf bags, clothing, etc. Addi- oe & 


and tags. Put these on all valued 
possessions: cameras, watches, 


tional stickers for car and home 


windows wam that all contents - 
are protected by FINDERS IN- : ale ap 
TERNATIONAL. These power- ele 


ful deterrents also instruct finders 


how to return found articles to ¥ 
receive Rewards from The Ace 
of Clubs. 1) 


LUGGAGE AND 
KEYS RECOVERY 


9 Members also receive personal- 
-) z \ ized identification stickers to 


affix to both outside and inside 


bags, suitcases, brief cases and 

ck de other luggage. These help prevent 
res theft and pick-up by mistake. 

_ Misdirected luggage is traced by 

an electronic system. A tag for 

i your key ring is also provided, 

‘ instructing the finder to drop lost 


keys in any mail “box, for ulti- 
mate returm to you. 


LOST OR STRAYED 
PET RECOVERY 


Every pet-owning Member is 


given a metal tag for his dog’s or & He a 


cat’s collar. This tag displays the 
Member’s FINDERS INTERNA- ae 


TIONAL identification number 
and advises any finder to report de de 


his find by telephone to The Ace 

of Clubs, toll-free from anywhere 
EXCLUSIVE 
WORLD-WIDE 


on earth. When the pet is re- 
SECRETARIAL SERVICE 


turned to its owner, the finder 
ade ae Going away? Phone FINDERS 


receives a Reward, paid by FIND- 
INTERNATIONAL your itiner- 
a ary and the names of any 5 peo- 


ERS INTERNATIONAL. 
ple you want notified. If it is 
fh =) necessary for any of them to 


reach you for an important per- 
sonal or business reason, they 
can call The Ace of Clubs, give 
us the message and we will com- 
municate it to you by phone or 
wire (at our expense), as soon as 
you can be reached, anywhere on 
earth! 


MAIL FORWARDING 
SERVICE 


Before going away for extended 
periods, tell your local post office 
to forward all your first-class 
mail to FINDERS INTERNA- 
TIONAL. The Ace of Clubs will 
either hold it for you or send it 
along to any address you specify. 
This way, you receive your im- 
portant first-class mail wherever 
you may be, and prevent the “pile 
up” in your home mail box that 
so often attracts thieves and 
burglars. 


ide de 
do he 
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SPECIAL 
TRAVEL SERVICES 5 


Members can save up to 30% on 
tours sponsored by FINDERS IN- & 
TERNATIONAL on luxury air- 
liners, ships and first-class hotel 


accommodations. Money-saving 

private trips and budget tours can 

also be arranged. All Members : 

traveling abroad are given a list 
of approved foreign hospitals and 

names and addresses of English- 

speaking doctors in 78 countries, % 
all trained in the U. S., Canada or G 


Great Britain. 
: WORLD-WIDE 
4 RESERVATIONS 
An exceptional convenience in 
& this 1972 Olympic year! Mem- 


bers phone FINDERS INTERNA- 
TIONAL for reservations on any 
scheduled airline, ship, railroad, 
bus line or to rent-a-car nearly 
anywhere; to reserve accommo- 
dations in any hotel or motel in 
the world. Reservations are con- 
firmed within minutes. The Ace 


ee of Clubs can even get you tickets 
to theatres and major sports 
Pelee a 7 events, 


$10,000 ACCIDENTAL 

DEATH INSURANCE 3 
$10,000 during your first year of 
membership . . . increases auto- & 
matically to $15,000 on renewal. 

This policy pays full face value 

for death resulting from an acci- 

dent on any common carrier: li- 
censed, scheduled airline, ship, 

train, taxi cab, subway, bus, 

street car, 24 hours a day, 365 

days a year, worldwide! Never 

again need you buy individual 

trip insurance! Policy is under- 
written by Life Insurance Com- 

pany of North America, a major 
subsidiary of INA. 
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CONSUMER 

HOTLINE 

Now you can cut red tape and ge 
fast action whenever you feel you 
have been cheated, or the victim 
of deceptive advertising, or just 
plain taken advantage of; tell us 
your story. We will investigate 
and take the problem direct to 
the proper police or governmen- 
tal officials who are ina position 
to take fast, corrective action. 
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Charter Membership Dues are OnlyS19 Annually 


Charter Membership Dues 
are Only $19 Annually. 
You Save $6 if You Act 

Now: Regular Membership 

Dues Are $25 Annually. 
Apply Now To Make Sure 
That You Become A 
Charter Member! Fill Out 
And Mail The Coupon 
Right Away! 
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finders 


INTERNATIONAL/TheAce of Clubs 
P.O. Box 10817 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 33733 


Yes! Accept me as a CHARTER MEMBER of FINDERS INTERNA- 
TIONAL, The Ace of Clubs. | understand that | will enjoy all the protections 
and services detailed in your advertisement from the moment you receive 
this coupon. | also understand that there will never be any additional 
charge for services provided by The Ace of Clubs. If | am not entirely sat- 
isfied with my Charter Membership, | may cancel within 14 days after 
receiving my Membership Kit. 


* Your Name 


(Please Print) 
Address 
City and State Zip 
Check enclosed for $19.00. 0 Charge my credit card. 
Master Charge # 


POO OOOH OOOOH EOE E EEE SOOO HESS SEES EEE EEESSSESSSE SESS ES SES EEES 


if using Master Charge. give the 4 numbers appearing over yourname 
: VSKY-10; 
© COCO OTERO EEE ESTES SESE O ESSE SESEESE SOOO DESESEESESESEDE SESE EEES 


A Division of Credit Card Service Corporation 


If You Prefer to Charge 
Your Charter Membership 
Dues to Your Master 
Charge Account, Please 
Check Appropriate Box 
and List Your Account 
Number, or if You Prefer, 
Enclose Your Check, in a 
Stamped Envelope 
Addressed to FINDERS 
INTERNATIONAL. 
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All-Family Entertainment f 
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Some of America’s unique crafts will be demonstrated by craftsmen at 
Opryland U.S.A. in Nashville, Tenn., when it opens this May. Shown in this 
artist’s conception is a dulcimer maker who will create dulcimers and 
other musical instruments in the Folk Music Area of the all-family enter- 
tainment park. Other craftsmen who will demonstrate their crafts include a 
glass blower, potter, woodworker, blacksmith and candy maker. 


Visitors to Opryland U.S.A. will be abie to stroll through an animal trail and 
see first hand mountain lions, bears, wolves, buffalo, beaver and other 
animals in their natural habitats as shown here in this artist’s conception. 
More than 500 animals will be ‘‘on staff” at Opryland in shows, petting 
farms and habitat areas throughout the huge all-family entertainment park 
which will open in Nashville, Tenn., in May. 
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Nothing brings adults, teenagers and children together like whirling about 
on a carousel to the bouyant beat of happy music. Opryland U.S.A.’s 
carousel is one of the finest and oldest ever built. It will be accented on its 
own island in the scenic New Orleans section of the $28 million entertain- 
ment and recreation complex which is being developed in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, and is scheduled to open this May. 


In Nashville, Tennessee, a new type 
of all-family entertainment park will 
be open this summer. Unlike other 
major theme parks, Opryland U.S.A. 
will represent the authenticity and 
uniqueness of America rather than 
its fantasy. Its central themed areas 
will be composed of five “towns” 
that highlight America’s bread and 


butter music — jazz and blues, 
country, folk, Western and contem- 
porary music — all set in the 


natural surroundings of 369 acres 
of Tennesse woods and hills. 

The beautifully landscaped park 
will blend the best features of other 
first class entertainment parks, but 
its heart and soul will be innovative 
ideas for family fun. 

Ravines and pastures are being 
turned into natural animal habitat 
areas where a visitor can safely 
walk among buffalo, elk, deer, 
cougar and timber wolf in their 
natural habitat areas. Creeks and 
streams will be alive with beavers 
and otters. And the woods will have 
fluttering birds that will probably 
sing along to the songs of a live 
folk music show to be held in a 425- 
seat woodland amphitheatre. 

“The total entertainment at 
Opryland,” a spokesman says, “will 
be real people and real animals 
doing real things. There will be no 
animated hoopla to take away from 
the Americana flavor of the park.” 


American Applachian hill living 
will be presented in a folk town with 
a country kitchen that serves coun- 
try ham, biscuits and black eyed 
peas. Here visitors will be able to 
see real craftsmen working away at 
a potter's wheel, or woodworkers’ 
bench and see how a musical in- 
strument is made or a fabric woven. 
Or if it's thrills a visitor wants, he 
will be able to take a bouncing, 
splashing dash through the tree 
tops on a log flume ride. 

Not far from the folk area will be 
a New Orleans section with a slice 
out of Bourbon Street complete: 
with a live Dixieland show, coffee 
mart, flower mart, artist's alley, 
glass blower and magician. The ac- 
cent here will be on the realness of 
jazz and blues that sprang from the 
quaintness of New Orleans. 

The excitement of this area and 
other parts of Americana will be 
seen from a skyride that borders 
the Cumberland River or aboard 
two steam-powered trains. The an- 
tique trains came from a Louisiana 
sugar plantation and a Georgia clay 
mine and they represent a small 
sampling of hundreds of real an- 
tiques that'll be used throughout 
the park to give each of the shops 
an individual flavor and to reflect 
the. bygone days of America. The 
Roy Acuff Music Museum alone will 
contain a comprenensive collection 
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ark Will Open in Nashville 


of antique musical instruments. 
The naturalness of America will 
be presented in 21 food facilities. 
Visitors will be able to eat like 
Cajuns, Southerners, Yankees, 
Mountaineers or Westerners in 
restaurants that will make them feel 
as if they are in El Paso, New 
Orleans or the heart of Dixie. 


Opryland’s concept is to give the 
whole family a full day of unique en- 
tertainment. Young and old will en- 
joy the horse pageant, the Animal 
Opry Show with a pig that plays the 
piano and a cow that plays the 
tuba, and a puppet show. 

One of Opryland’s biggest attrac- 
tions will be a 40-minute musical 
review entitled “| Hear America 
Singing,’ which will be held in a 
1,000-seat amphitheatre. This show 
will present America’s Golden 
Years of Music and takes place not 
only on the stage but in the 
audience — and with the audience. 

“Opryland will get visitors in- 
volved with fun,’ a spokesman 
says, “whether they are singing 
along with an antique band organ 
that rivals a 70-piece band, riding 
an antique carousel in a_ lake, 
chasing over the tree tops in a 
roller coaster, or watching a real 

disc jockey do his radio show and 
‘interview a singing star.” 
The sights and sounds of 


America will be everywhere at 
Opryland. The story of America’s 
expansion to the West will be 
shown in a Western town with a 
raucous, free-wheeling atmosphere 
of a Southwest border town com- 
plete with a musical show in the 
cantina, railroad _ station, 
blacksmith, general store and 
Mexican restaurant. 

Opryland U.S.A. will definitely be 
a new and different type of family 
entertainment park where visitors 
not only step back into the history 
and music of America, but do so in 
the natural surrounding of trees, 
streams, lakes, flowers and 
animals, with a generous selection 
of popular rides. 


Opryland U.S.A. will be a one- 
price park. Adult admissions will be 
$5.25; children from 5-12 will be 
$3.50 and under 5 will be free. The 
park will also be available to 
groups at reduced rates during the 
season and available for group 
outings when it’s not normally open 
to the public. 


The $28 million complex is a 
development of the National Life 
and Accident Insurance Company 
and it will be the site of WSM’s 
famous new Grand Ole Opry House. 
The House will be in operation in 
early 1974. 
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A log flume ride at Opryland U.S.A. in Nashville, Tenn., will be one of the 
most popular rides in the 110-acre entertainment complex when it opens 
here this May. It has been constructed right in the woods at treetop level. 
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The folk music of America will be portrayed at Opryland, U.S.A., in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., when it opens here this may. Shown in this artist’s sketch is an 
outdoor threatre in the woods of Opryland’s American Folk Music area. 
The area is one of five musically themed sections with rides, shows, and 
other attractions. 
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The fun and excitement of New Orleans’ French Quarter and Bourbon 
Street jazz and blues will come to life from the thrilling height of a sky 
ride at Opryland U.S.A. in Nashville, Tennessee. The New Orleans area 
is one of five musically themed villages that highlight rides, working 
craftsmen, musical shows, animal shows and many other types of 
family entertainment all set in the beautiful Tennessee woods on the 
banks of the Cumberland River. 
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TS MENTIONED IMORE 
| FLATT, QUOVED L383 


By SHARON SMITH BERTON 
After 27 years as a professional 
musician, Lester Flatt is probably 
mentioned more and quoted less 
than anyone else in the country 
field. His career spans three 
decades, and yet so little has been 
said about him that he is almost an 
enigma. 

What is he like? Beyond the bare 
facts: his birthdate (June 28, 1914), 
where he was born (Overton 
County, Tennessee), when he star- 
ted on the Grand Opry (1944), and 
when. he teamed up. with Earl 
Scruggs (1945), there is little infor- 
mation to be found anywhere. It 
seems that the only one who can 
tell us about Lester Flatt is Lester 
Flatt. 

In an interview conducted with 
him, between recording sessions at 
WSM radio in Nashville, | asked him 
why there was sO much written on 
Flatt & Scruggs, the team, and on 
Earl Scruggs, but so little about 
him. 

“Well,” he drawls in his soft 
voice, “it’s always been that way, 
down the line. It seemed like maybe 

_ I'd get a mention of being from 
White County, or something.” He 
confirms the fact without answering 
the question, so | push a little. 

Do you know what the reason is? 

“Well,” he laughs, “! do. But I’d 
rather not say.” So, | push some 
more, and finally, reluctantly he 
replies. “His wife, of course, 
handled all the publicity.” 

Lester Flatt is a quiet man, almost 
taciturn, but he is amicable and 
willing to answer my questions. 

Where were you raised? 

“My home, originally, is in White 
County, a little town called Sparta, 
about 80 miles out of Nashville.” 

Can you tell me a little about your 
childhood? 

Well, growin’ up, ’til | was a pretty 
good-sized boy, my daddy was a 
farmer. And, of course, the reason | 
started playin’ music, | guessis... 
my daddy was an old-time fiddler 
and a banjo picker. | come by it 
natural, | guess. 

How old were you when you first 
started playing? 

Oh, ’bout eight or nine years old, | 
guess. 

Do you think being raised on a 
farm made it more difficult for you 
to adjust when you became a star? 

No, | think maybe it helps a little 
bit. There’s an old saying that if you 
come up the hard way, it makes it a 
little more appreciated if you do 
luck. into something. 

You started on the Grand Ole 
Opry in 1944? 

Yes. | started professionally with 
Bill Monroe in 1944. | worked with 
Bill’s brother Charlie a little before 
that, but just as a sideline, more or 
less. 

How much would you say that Bill 
Monroe has influenced your music? 

Well, of course, he’s always been 
my idol, you know. Up until a few 
years ago, it was called country 
music, but overnight the DJs star- 
ted calling it bluegrass, an’ so | 
guess that’s what it is. | think it was 
because the first of this music 
they’d heard was on Bill Monroe’s 
show. | think that’s really where it 


all started. 

Is there any difference, then, bet- 
ween country and bluegrass 
music? 

Well, there might be. The dif- 
ference is bluegrass music has 
more drive than most of the country 
music. 

Isn’t bluegrass unamplified, while 
country music is becoming more 
amplified? 

_A lot of the so-called bluegrass 
bands now are usin’ amplifiers, and, 
of course, there’s a lot of ’em that 
beefs about it, they like to keep it 
like it's Supposed to be. I’m not 
against any electric instruments, 
but it doesn’t fit in their bands, you 
know. To be bluegrass | think ... | 
think it takes something away from 
it. I’m not knocking down anybody 
that does use it, because there’s 


some good bands that gives you 
just a little taste of it. But | gather, 
too, from people that come to our 
shows, especially the bluegrass 
specials, that they don’t approve of 
it. 

How would you define country 
music? It has been described as 
music that deals with aspects of 
life that other forms of music won't 
touch — the more tragic elements 
of life. 

Well, the type of music that we 
was raised up with, of course, and 
we still likes, is the story-type 
songs. It doesn’t all have to be 


graveyard songs, but we do like a 


song to tell a little story — where a 
lot of ’em, they haven’t got over 
three words in the song, they hadn't 
told you anything. 

Country music has always been 


influenced by other types of music, 
like western and honky-tonk, then 
rockabilly in the ’50’s, and now it’s 
the Nashville sound. Do you think 
it’s good for country music, to get a 
shot in the arm from different sour- 
ces, or do you think it changes the 
music too much? 

Well, we’re always going to be 
bothered with that. | think every so 
often the trend is gonna change for 
a. little while. | think the biggest 
problem is that someone that has 
been playin’ one type of music all 
their life, they see something that 
comes up overnight and they jump 
on it, which | think is the wrong 
thing to do, ’cause it’s comin’ back, 
you know. Now our type music, 
right now, it looks better than it has 
for the past three or four years. Our 
music hadn’t gone anywhere, it’s 
just that the DJs quit playin’ it for 
some reason. 

Do you think we’re becoming too 
technological, too urban, for old- 
style country music to continue to 
have strong appeal? 

| believe people will listen to it 
even more. Now you take Lester ’N’ 
Mac, that me an’ MacWiseman did 
(on RCA), we did just the old stan- 
dards, an’ it’s gettin’ the best play 
of anything we’ve done in a long 
time. It’s in the top five in sales at 
RCA right now. 

What other records do you have 
out now? 

Well, we’ve got a session on the 
first (of September), an’ we’ve got a 
new single coming out, “Don’t Take 
It to Heart, Mr. Webster.” It’s about 
a kid explaining how they messed 
up his dictionary. 

Are you still performing with the 
Nashville Grass? 

Yes, the boys that are with me, 
most of them, are the original 
Foggy Mountain Boys, been with 
me for 16 or 17 years. There’s Paul 
Warren on fiddle, Buck Graves, 
known as Uncle Josh, “the dodro 
hound dog player,” we call him, and 
Roland White on the mandolin and 
Johnny Johnson on bass. We're 
taping our morning shows now, we 
have five morning shows here (at 
WSM radio), Monday through 
Friday, in the early mornings. We’re 
working the road a lot — bluegrass 
specials, fairs, different things. 

That takes you away from home 
quite a bit, doesn’t it? 

Yes. Every week we're going 
somewhere. We travel by bus all the 
time, and we don’t have a radio, so 
everybody can sleep. We have beds 
and everything. Actually, we don’t 
get to hear our own records, we 
don’t know whether they’re playin’ 
or not. 

That must be hard on your family, 
on your wife, Gladys? 

It is, it sure is. 

How does she feel about your 
career? 

Oh, she’s all for it. She’s used to 
it now, you know. She’s always 
been a real woman. She goes along 
with what | want to do. She knew 
that | was gonna do this when we 
was married, actually. Hopefully, | 
would. 

How long have you been 
married? 

(please turn to page 13) 
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By JOHN WENDERBORN 
of The Oregonian staff 
Oldtime music is probably the 
best of all terms to describe 
what the Mom and Dads are 
playing, but even at that, it’s 
got to be different than any 

other music being played. 

The Mom and Dads, three 
men and a grandmother, are 
rapidly becoming one of the 
hottest items in the country 
music field. However, what 
they play is not country; it just 
appeals to those everyday 
kind of folk that like their 
music plain and not fancy. 

The group played a four- 
hour dance Saturday night at 
Springer’s Ballroom, near 
Portland, and midway through 
people were still pouring 
through the gate to join the 
2,000 already. there dancing 
waltzes, schottisches, polkas 
and ragtime tunes. 

It’s a kind of music one ob- 
server, shaking his head in 
disbelief, said was 
reminiscent of “the band that 
used to play for my high 
school dances in the Thir- 
ties.” Perhaps that explains 
the appeal. It cannot be 
associated with nostalgia; the 
people Saturday night were 
not reliving something, they 


were dancing the way they | 


had for years. 

A quiet sort of pan- 
demonium reigned; not 
boozy, loud talk, but honest- 
to-goodness dancing that 
takes place with the man and 
woman holding each other. 


Mellowness Noted 
Something new? Probably to 
the floorboards at Springer’s, 
but not to the fans of oldtime 
music. The dance was 
promoted by Radio KWJJ, the 
voice of country-Western 
music in the area, and there 
weren't five long-hairs in the 
crowd. 

The Mom and Dads are 
plain folks from Spokane, 
Wash., who go out on tour 
every so often and who have 
several hit records. When the 
group played “Ragtime An- 
nie,” 90 per cent of the crowd 
on hand were dancing, jum- 
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ping up and down and having 
a whale of a time. The group’s 
big hit, “Rangers Waltz,” 
elicited much the same 
response. 

The music, you say? Well 
there’s an alto sax played by 
Quentin Ratliff in a mellow, 
melodic tone that lets you 
know where the tune is at all 
times. Les Welch plays accor- 
dian and bass and can do a 
trick on the fiddle if he gets a 
mind to. 

Harold Hendren is the 
boomchick drummer who still 
can cut a mean_ beefsteak 
(he’s a meatcutter) if he’s not 
on the road with the group. 
And then there’s Doris Crow, 
the Mom of the group’s name 
who has been playing piano 
some 50 years. She is a great- 
grandmother. 

The Mom and Dads have 
been a unit for about eight 
years and played Grange 
halls before hitting the 
bigtime, both in the U.S. and 
in Canada, where they are 
well-known from border to 
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border. 

The music is so different 
from the high-velocity, high- 
volume, nervous music of the 
70s, one may well wonder if it 
could be the next phase. 


ABOUT THE 
MOM & DADS 


THE MOM & DADS are a very 
versatile four piece group, 
able to play nearly any type of 
dance music from the Var- 
sovienne and Three Step, 
which were popular before 
the turn of the. century, up 
through the various types of 
music of the twenties and 
thirties to the present day, in- 
cluding Country and Western. 
Collectively they have 155 
years of dance music ex- 
perience behind them. 


QUENTIN RATLIFF, the sax 
man, started playing for dan- 
ces when he was 12 years of 
age. With his parents and 
younger brother, he played in 
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various grange halls in the 
Elk and Deer Park area north 
of Spokane, Washington. 


HAROLD HENDREN, the 
drummer, started playing for 
dances when he was 14 years 
old and, in his sophomore 
year in high school, had “a 
seven piece dance band. in 
Belen, New Mexico, which is 
just a few miles south “of 
Albuquerque. 


DORIS (HAILE) CROW, the 
pianist, started when she was 
twelve, playing with her father 
and older brother in 
schoolhouses and for house 
dances in the Chattaroy and 
Mount Spokane area _ nor- 
theast of Spokane, 
Washington. That was in the 
days when, in the wintertime, 
you went with a team of hor- 
ses and a sled to someone's 
house and everyone danced 
until morning so that you 
could go home in daylight. 


LESLIE WELCH, the accor- 
dianist, started when he was 
fourteen and, accompanied 
by his two younger sisters, 
played in schoolhouses and 
grange halls throughout the 
Big Bend country west of 
Spokane. He also did some of 
that all night playing and 
driving home in the morning 
with a team and sleigh. He 
started out playing fiddle, 
changed to banjo, and then to 
accordian, which has been 
his main instrument for many 
years now. 


DORIS & LES have worked 
together for over 22 years. 
Eleven years ago they teamed 
up with QUENTIN, and 
HAROLD joined the group 
four years ago. Currently they 
are playing their sixth con- 
secutive season in the same 
location. 


In response to numerous 
requests from their dancing 
patrons, they made their first 
recording — “The Rangers 
Waltz.’’ This album is 
dedicated to their loyal fans 
both in the U.S. and Canada. 
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Peggy Little: 


Hawaii Showdates 


NASHVILLE — Dot Record’s recor- 
ding artist Peggy Little was off for 
the sunny shores of Hawaii during 
the month of April for show- 
dates. Peggy’s latest release, “Little 
Henry Hurt,” is still drawing audi- 
ence raves and clamor for more 
of the pert and active young sing- 
er. 


Diana Trask 


touring the continent 


NASHVILLE The heart of 
Country~ Soul, Diana Trask, has 
finished her vacation which she 
spent with her folks who had come 
all the way from Australia to be with 
her. She’s already up in Alaska ona 
tour of both commercial and 
military night spots. After com- 
pleting this tour, Diana will make a 
21-day tour of the far West 
covering a great number of military 
bases and clubs. Later she is plan- 
ned for tours by Buddy Lee Attrac- 
tions in Florida and Puerto Rico. 
Diana’s latest smash hit which is 
steadily and progressively building 
in the charts is “We've Got to Work 
It Out Between Us,” a Famous 
Music song. 


Standing-room-only 


for Country music 


NASHVILLE — A lot of Dot Records 
talent made the evening worthwhile 
for the audience at the Tulsa 
Fairgrounds Pavillion. Radio 
Station KTOW and local merchants 
sponsored a gigantic show to stan- 
ding room only crowds. The 
auditorium normally seating 7100 
had to have 800 more seats put in 
and still they stood to see the show. 
Among those who made the 
evening memorable was Roy Clark 
whose Dot released single and 
album ‘Magnificent Sanctuary 
Band” are chart hits. Hank Thomp- 
son and his Brazos Valley Boys, 
also Dot artists, were on the show. 
Hank’s latest release is “I’ve Come 
Awful Close.’ The Compton 
Brothers, whose latest Dot hit is 
“Yellow River,’ also appeared on 
the show. The entire show was a 
promotional effort by the local 
station with the cooperation of the 
merchants to introduce its new 
programming to the area. With top 
country music names like the Dot 
artists there should be great ratings 
for KTOW, Tulsa. Among the others 
who appeared on the show were 
Curtis Potter, The Plainsmen, the 
Sound Generation, Mack Sanders 
and the Rancy Boys, Juanita Rose, 
Hank Penny and “The Old Timer.” 


” 


“Backwoods Woman” 


reaches the city 


NASHVILLE — The newly released 
Dianne Davidson album on Janus 
Recores titled ‘‘Backwoods 
Woman” is moving up swiftly in 
progressive FM airplay. Reception 
is excellent in San Francisco and 


Gal. 


other West Coast cities. In Nash- 
ville, WKDA has immediately moved 
it into prominence. Audie Ashworth, 
executive vice president of Moss 
Rose Publications, Inc., produced 
the record for Hubert Long Inter- 
national Productions in the Jack 
Clement Sudios with Charlie Talent 
as the engineer. The Laurel Canyon 
and Tracy Nelson were used to do 
most of the backup for Dianne. Also 
featured with the band were Charlie 
McCoy, John Harris, Weldon 
Myrick, and MacGayden. Several 
Moss Rose songs are among those 
on the recording. The single to be 
released from the album will be 
“Delta Dawn” to be edited to 2:58 
in length. The other side of the 
single will be Dianne’s own com- 
position “Sympathy.” Typical of the 
whole album, it shows the charm 
and power of this dynamic young 
singer/songwriter. She's star 
material. 


Nashville's newest club: 
Calamity Jane’s 


NASHVILLE — When Nashville’s 
newest night club opened under the 
name ‘Calamity Jane’s,” Tom 
Ghent was on hand to swing his 
axe and deliver a repertoire of his 
old and new songs. 

Response of the audience was 
terrific. Ghent’s ‘‘Whiskey, 
Whiskey” drew cries of “more, 
more” and they got it. From his 
latest album “Yankee’s Rebel Son’”’ 
by Kapp Records, Ghent poured out 
the folk-rock sounds for which he is 
famous. New songs not yet recor- 
ded also came in for play. He will 
soon cut another LP, according to 
his managers on the West Coast. 

Ghent also did some music with 
Ralph Paul with whom he earlier 
co-wrote “When My World Left 
Town,” and David Allan Coe. 


Soji Tabuchi & fiddle 


NASHVILLE The Japanese 
champion fiddler, Soji Tabuchi, who 
plays regularly with the David 
Houston Show, was in the Music 
City Recorders Studios this past 
week cutting some songs for 
release. The young man is so fan- 
tastic with the fiddle that crowds 
beg to hear more. Houston features 
a spot on his show just for Tabuchi. 
The music he has recorded will be 
on the market in a short while. 


David Allan Coe 


at Calamity Jane's 


NASHVILLE — For opening night at 
the former “Red Dog Saloon,” 
newly named ‘Calamity Jane’s,” in 
Nashville, on Friday, March 24, 
David Allan Coe was a featured en- 
tertainer. 


Coe thrilled the audience with his 
own version of “Souveniers and 
California Memories” presently in 
the charts on Billie Jo Spears’ 
Capitol release. He also performed 
other of his tunes recorded by 
David Rogers and an upcoming one 


expected to be released soon. Coe, 
signed to Plantation Records, an- 
ticipates release on a second 
album of his own in the near future. 

Coe is manager of Aliases, Inc., a 
music publishing firm in Nashville. 
His music is published through 
Window Music, a Pete Drake Enter- 
prise. 


David Houston's 


Country show praised 


NASHVILLE David Houston 
received a letter from Don Sabatke, 
manager of Radio Station BLKE, 
Waupun, Wisc. this past week 
praising Houston for the show he 
put on there on March 16. Houston 
gave a full show and had Jeanne 
Pruett on stage for an appearance. 
Sabatke wrote ‘The David Houston 
Show is the greatest ... not only on 
stage but off stage as well ... 
makes me feel proud to be a part of 
Country Music.” The _ typical 
response Houston draws from both 
audiences and from the deejays is 
the reason his music and his perfor- 
mance rate high across the nation. 


LeRoy Van Dyke 


on Far East tour 


NASHVILLE — Last week (25-26) 
LeRoy Van Dyke, revisited his old 
home in Springfield, Mo., to do a 
good deed for the folks who had 
been so good to him during the 
years he made his home there. 
LeRoy appeared for the Cerebral 
Palsy Telethon there and 
reminisced about the days he was 
on the Ozark Jubilee. Van Dyke left 
Springfield for two weeks at 
Caesars West in Omaha starting 
April 3. He departed for the Orient 
to make the grand tour of the Far 
East arranged by the Country Music 
Association and UNESCO to sell 
country music to the Oriental 
nations and the South Pacific coun- 
tries. 


Archie Campbell: 


a handicap of two 


NASHVILLE — Coming in from his 
meetings with city officials of Bulls 
Gap, Tennessee, Archie Campbell 
announced that he had accepted 
an invitation to play in the Greater 
Greensboro (N.C.) Golf Tour- 


The Greensboro meet is a Pro- 
Am_ affair and Campbell was 
playing in the amateur portion of 
the links contest. Archie plays with 
a handicap of two and is rated as 
one of the best amateur golfers in 
the nation. Having played recently 
in the Jackie Gleason golf tourney 
in Ft. Lauderdale, Florida, Archie 
feels he is in fine fettle and will do 
very good on the course. 


Warner Mack & 
“Draggin’ The River” 


NASHVILLE All over the 
popularity charts there are signs 
that Warner Mack has another hit 
song on the market. Reports from 
across the nation indicate that 
sales and airplay are growing daily. 
The song is his own penned 
“Draggin’ The River’ out on Decca 
Records. Mack has been on the 
road for a time and more recently at 
home on Nashville. While on the 
road he contacted deejays and got 
very favorable comment on the 
record. He anticipates going back 
on the road shortly for showdates 
and more calls on the country radio 
deejays. 


Have the 
SKY 


delivered to 
your door, 


SUBSCRIBE. 


Lana Rae's first is a hit 


NASHV/ILLE— For her first record 
Lana Rae has been doing extremely 
well with the song written by her 
discoverer Warner Mack. The song, 
out on Decca Records, is “You're 
My Shoulder to Lean On” and is 
rated at 32 on the popularity charts 
in all the trade magazines and is 
also rated by all of them as a win- 
ner either by a star or a bullet. Lana 
has been on the road publicizing 
her records and making show 
dates. The result has been an in- 
crease in airplay and obvious jump 
in sales. This lovely girl with the 
voice like Patsy Cline may well turn 
out to have a number one song for 
her first offering ‘to the public. 
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DESTERI UAVs IOUT ED 
"JUST A HAPPY COUNTRY BOY. 


(continued from page 10) 


All my life ... she was 16 and | 
was 17. 

Do you think being a musician 
has made your personal life less 
happy than it could have been? Or 
do you feel that playing music is 
the thing you had to do, that you 
couldn’t be happy any other way? 

Well, uh, of course, | think 
everybody that plays music feels 
the same way as | do — it becomes 
a part of you, an’ you wouldn’t be 
satisfied with anything else. Of 
course, you have your rough spots, 
like every other kind of job. With 
your home life, it gets real bad, 
because I'm a home boy, 
myself, | like to be at home. But | 
think | want to take a vacation, an’ 
I’m home for a week or two, an’ 
then | get the jitters an’ then I’m 
back on the road again. | suppose it 
effects everybody that way. 

Do you have any hobbies, 
anything that you like to do when 
you’re not playing? 

Oh, | love to fish. When Earl an’ 
me broke up | moved to Henderson- 
ville, up by Roy Acuff's home up 
there on the lake. We love it out 
there, we do a lot of fishin,’ when 
we get the time. But we don’t get 
much time, we’re on the road so 
much. But | love to hunt and_-fish. 

Why did you and Earl Scruggs 
break up? 

i'm sorry,. | can’t. answer you 
direct on that, but it was ... it just 


had to be. It was brewin’ for four or 
five years. 

! know that you’ve played at Car- 
negie Hall, been to Japan on tour, 
and been on the Grand Ole Opry for 
years. What would you consider the 
high point of your career? 

One of them, | would have to say, 
would be when we joined up with 
the Beverly Hillbillies. We did the 
themework for them, and we was in 
the show, we did several shows 
with them. Great bunch of people! 

How many songs have you writ- 
ten? 

| don’t have any idea, a bunch of 
"em, though. 

Do you have any favorites? 

Well, my one favorite is the third 
song | ever tried to write. Elvis 
Presley recorded it in his Elvis’ 
Country Album here a while back, 
an’, of course, I’d have to say that 
was my favorite — “My Little Cabin 
Home in the Hills.” 

Do you have any advice for young 
aspiring country musicians? 

Well, ‘bout all you can say to 
anybody who's starting out in it, 
they have to have a lot of patience, 
an’ stay after it. Of course, the main 
thing is if you got some breaks as 
you go along. It’s very competitive 
now, you know, an’ if you’re lucky 
enough to get some breaks, why, it 
makes it very easy. 

What about training? Do you 
think it’s necessary to become a 
good musician? 


- 


anybody. 


| don’t think so... if you’re in the 
country field | think it’s better to 
just pick it up yourself. That's the 
way all of us boys have done it. 
Anything that comes natural, | 
think, is a little better than trying to 
beat it into your head. And so many 
of the teachers of course, they 
would teach you a little different 
than probably you would feel it, you 
know?.I’m not knocking it at all, it’s 
all right, but it really helps a lot if 
you’re kinda born with a little music 
about you. 

Do. you think’ a good musician 
needs to know how to read music? 

No, (but) I’m not knocking lear- 
nin’ music, | think everybody should 
do it. | can read a little, but not a 
lot. lf everybody would learn to read 
music, that helps you to learn new 
material ... and if you don’t read 
music, you have to: learn the hard 
way. 

I'd like to. ask you just a few more 
questions, questions about things 
that are happening in our country 
today. For instance, how do you 
feel about the war in Vietnam? 

Well, | think it should never have 
been, like everybody else does. | 
just hope we get out of it. 

What do you think about the 
Nixon Administration? 

‘I’m not much on polities. | would 
have to say that | feel that he has 
done a pretty good job ... when he 
went in, it was a bad.time for 


What about the social protest 
that is going on today with the 
youth? Does it bother you? 

Yeah, it does bother me. I’ve 
never figured out what. they’re 
trying to prove, but | have nothing 
to say against them, everybody to 
their own opinion. But they like our 
type music, that’s what’s so funny 
about it. We did a lot of bluegrass 
secials this summer, and some of 
them had 26,000 people. There was 
a lot of hippies, and they enjoyed it 
as much as anybody. 


x * 


So this, then, is Lester Flatt — or 
that portion of him which can be 
touched in one brief interview — a 
modest, unassuming man who is 
more at ease when speaking about 
music than himself, a man whe 
remembers his origins and those 
who have helped him along the 
way. 

“All the folks that went along 
with us have been real good to us,” 
he says gently, ‘“ ’an things are just 
as good as we could ask them to 
be.” 

Perhaps he can best be defined 
in relationship to his music, for it is 
his talent which sets him apart from 
all of the other quiet, dignified men 
who lead their lives without fanfare 
and without notice. He is, in his 
own words, “just a happy countn 
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A Campbell 
label? 


One current preoccupation of 
recording artists seems to be direc- 
ted at getting a couple consecutive 
hits, then forming their own record 
label, but Glen Campbell, for one, 
has no intentions of following The 
Beatles, Leon Russell, the Stones 
and so forth.. 

“I’m content being the artist,” 
says Campbell, among the greatest 
single and album sellers of the past 
five years, with a sufficient number 


" Hide My Sin” 


(NASHVILLE) — Interest has run 
so high in the new Lorene Mann 
release on RCA, ‘Hide My Sin (A-B- 
O-R-T-I-O-N N-E-W Y-O-R-K),” that 
Lorene has been deluged with mail 
and phone calls. The vast majority 
of the correspondence is in favor of 
the record which gives the woman’s 
view of abortion after visiting New 
York for an abortion. 


A good number of the letters and 
calls are asking if the story is a true 
one, and Lorene has felt it 
necessary to answer them publicly. 

The song “Hide My Sin” is not 
Lorene Mann’s own story. To her 
knowledge it is not anyone’s per- 
sonal story. Miss Mann wrote the 
song after seeing a large billboard 
in Nashville, Tennessee, which ad- 
vertised a telephone number for use 
by those interested in abortions. 
This caused Lorene to reflect the 
matter and she began to read all 
she could about the situation which 
has become a national controversy. 


After much study and soul sear- 
ching, she decided that she would 
write a song with a completely dif- 
ferent approach to the question of 
abortion. The result was the song 
recorded by herself in the RCA 
studios. ‘‘Hide My Sin” is the story 
of a young woman reflecting on her 
loneliness, her need for help in the 
absence of her man, a trip to New 
York and return to more loneliness 
at home, with a final plea that she 
be pardoned for her actions. 
While it is poignant and tender, it 
does face the issue squarely and 
puts a new face on the controversy. 
Despite the fact that Lorene has not 
personally experienced such 
things, she treats the matter with all 
the emotion and concern her well- 
trained voice can produce. With 


public response growing, she has a 


good seller on her hands. 


to listen to,” 
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of Gold Records lining his walls to 
verify the point. 

Glen’s logic runs this way: “It 
costs too much money to form a 
record company and make it pay. 
hes of the time it’s just an ego 

trip.” 

The all-purpose entertainer, 
who’s equally at home headlining 
his own weekly. CBS-TV series, now 
well into its fourth season, or filling 
the Las Vegas Hilton International's 
vast showroom, says his primary 


_tecording concern is finding the 


right material. 

“l- get about 400 songs a month 
he remarked, “and 
picking hits isn’t the easiest job in 
the world. 

“One year | did 586 recording 
sessions and out of those only 
three were hits. | studied why they 
were winners, and it was all the 
songs — simple boy-girl stories 
with pleasant melodies. 

“|_rate a record with the song 
first, ..then the singer and the 
production. Sometimes the latter 
two can be reversed, but you can’t 
have a hit record without a hit 
song.” 


Campbell's Gold million-seller 
singles for Capitol include “Gentle 
On My Mind,” “By The Time | Get 
to Phoenix,” “Wichita Lineman” 
and others, as well as 8 Gold 
albums to date. 

His most recent single release 
was “Oklahoma Sunday Morning,” 
and it’s somewhere on the best- 
seller charts. The newest albums 
are “The Last Time | Saw Her” and, 
with his frequent TV guest star, 
“Anne Murray/Glen Campbell,” a 
set of duets. 


Diana Trask 
truly arrives 


(NASHVILLE) — If you are 
listening for a fantastic sound in 
country music a cut above 
anything else you’ve heard in a 
long time ... then what you want is 


the newest release featuring Diana 
Trask. Her Dot single “We’ve Got 
To Work It Out Between Us’ puts 
Diana in the forefront of the female 
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country singers today. 

The manner in which she turns 
on the country moods, the gen- 
tleness and soul feeling of a soft 
country ballad leaves nothing to be 
desired. She gives it all and more. 
Working with Danny Davis as 
producer, Diana has reached down 
into the girl-woman that is her true. 
character and come up with all the 
emotion you will ever want in a 
song. 

Davis has delicately and expertly 
played on her abilities to em- 
phasize the best highlights of her 
voice and her innermost feelings. 
That leaves but one recourse and 
that’s a smash hit. Danny, himself a 
master with music, has finally cap 
tured the real Diana . Country 
Soul. 

Diana has had hit songs before 
... she’s had whoppers ... she’s 
rated in Australia and America as a 
top artist ... but never has she tur- 
ned on for a song like now. In 
“We've Got to Work It Out Between 
Us” she has outdone herself. Dot, 
Davis, and country music can be 
proud of this record and where it’s 
going in the charts. 


air-suspen 


ion acid reclining seats. 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


CALL TOLL FREE:* 


(800) 528-6020 


ASK FOR MR. ROGER PYLE 


*(From anywhere in the U.S. except Arizona, Alaska, Hawaii) 


Arizona residents call collect (602) 248-5027 


OR WRITE: 
Mr. G. J. Klocker 


Mr. L. L. Bonicalzi 
Director of Bus Sales 
Greyhound Lines—West 
371 Market Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 94106 
Phone: 415-362-4664 


Director of Bus Sales 
Greyhound Lines—East 
1400 West Third Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 44113 
Phone: 216-241-3360 


GREYHOUND 


(More bus for your money.) 
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ROY ROGERS, JR. 


NAW ITO UTA 
RG eAND AINT 


HE FINE’ 


By PEGGY RUSSELL 


“Hey Maude ... 
to Roy Rogers?” 

Maude leaves her Sunday dinner 
dishes long enough to come into 
the living room to squint at the 
television set. ‘Nothin,’ don’t 
reckon,” she said, wiping her hands 
on her apron, “ looks jes th 
same to me...” 

“Naw, Maude, there’s something 
different. Gabby Hayes ain’t with 
‘im for one thing, and Pat Buttram is 
nowhere in sight. There’s a guy 
there named Uncle Clyde and 
they’s a blonde gal, but she ain't 
Dale Evans ...” 

“Well,” Maude said, moving in to 
get a closer look, “I'll have say one 
thing, he shore don’t age much... 
and he ain’t wearin’ his fancy 
clothes, and he’s done got down 
off'n his horse ...” 

“Well, Maude, he jes looks dif- 
ferent to me, and he don’t sound 
like he used to, but | guess my eyes 
and ears ain’t what they used to be 
...'’ Maude laughed, “Well, | guess 
we’re all gittin’ old but Roy ...” 
“Ummm ... you jes may be right, 
Maude, but somehow it jes don't 
seem like Roy, with his hair in 
bangs and a sittin’ on a stool a 
singin’ them songs like that ...” 

“Well, one thing for sure, that 
bunch of fellers a playin’ that music 
behind him there ain’t the Sons of 
the Pioneers neither ...’’ Maude 
shook her head and went back into 
the kitchen. 

“Hey Maude ...” he called again, 
“ _.. Hit ain’t Roy ... hit’s his kid 

. Roy Rogers, Jr.’ Maude came 
back through the door smiling, and 
sat down on the davonette. “Well, 
well, well...” she said, “soitis... 
and ain’t he FINE!” 


what's happened 


And, fine he is! 

He is.a handsome young man, 
twenty-five years old, six-foot-three 
and weighs two-hundred and ten 
pounds. Yet in spite of his size he 
has that ‘little-boy’ quality that ap- 
peals to all ages. In addition to this 
he has something no performer can 
get very far without — Talent. 

A little over eight months ago, 
Roy Rogers, Jr. (or Dusty as he 
prefers to be called) decided it was 
time he tried his wings as a country 
singer, and now on his way to 
“make or break,” he says. “‘l’ll have 
to produce or the name won't get 
me anywhere,’ he commented 
when asked about his television 
show which is seen over Cleveland, 
Ohio’s station WEWS (Channel 5) 
every Sunday afternoon at 2 
o'clock. The show, which is con- 
tracted for a 13-week run won't 
necessarily make or break him, but 
it will give a good indication as to 
his chances of success as a Singer. 

At a recent taping of the show it 
was pointed out that there seemed 
to be a kind of unspoken ex- 
citement which indicated that those 
connected with the show feel they 
are part of the early stages of a new 
star in the entertainment field. 
“There must have been people 
around when Glen Campbell first 
started, who felt like we do now,” 
one said, ‘‘and it’s really something, 
even though Dusty does worry a 
lot.” 

Dusty does much more than 
worry. He paces some, and he is 
quiet most of the time, and any 
criticism he has is reserved for his 
own mistakes. He gets irritated with 
himself if a song doesn’t go right, 
and is the first to ask for help, 
usually from his back-up man, Ward 
Darby, an extremely talented 
musician and singer, who heads up 
the ‘“‘Up-Country Bachelors,” a 
group from Lexington, Kentucky. 

Dusty’s manager, Bob Keith, of 
Quantrell Enterprises, is as quick to 
point out Dusty’s personal qualities 
as he is his talents. “He is an ex- 
ceptional person,’ Keith said, “and 
one of the most down-to-earth 
people you'll ever meet.’ Others 


who are part of the show all seem : 


to sense how much this particular 
part of his career means to Dusty 
and do far more than wish him good 
luck, they work to make it happen. 
Director Mike Bachmann, who ad- 
mittedly was not a country music 
fan at first, is beginning to ap- 
preciate the easy tones of the up- 
country sound that Dusty prefers. 

Others, like Phil Drew, executive 
producer,. and Kathy Beebe, 
associate producer, are aware that 
they may well be watching and 
helping to build a long and suc- 
cessful career for Dusty. 

Unlike a lot of country-western 
singers, Dusty is far from knowing 
first-hand about cotton-pickin,’ 
gully-jumpin,’ or even possum- 
huntin, but he has a feel for the 


music all the same. Growing up in 
the San Fernando Valley, north of 
Los Angeles, in the lush movie 
colony, he could hardly pretend his 
roof leaked and his hungries were 
satisfied by corn-bread and beans. 
Still, Dusty is no stranger to work. 
He has been a salesman, pumped 
gas, and worked as a disc jockey 
over radio station WBKC in Char- 
don, Ohio. How did he get to Ohio? 
It seems that in 1967 he met Linda 
Yoder from Middlefield, Ohio 
(Geauga County) and to make a 
short story end happily, married 


her, and moved to the Buckeye 
state where he now lives and works 
in construction with his father-in- 
law, Paul Yoder. Dusty and Linda 
have two little girls, Shawna Marie, 
two-and-a-half, and Kelly Lynn, 
three months old. 

Of course Dusty can hardly count 
the number of movies his father 
made, but it’s much easier to list his 
credits. “Two ...” he said, holding 
up two fingers like a peace sign. 


® 


“One was on a religious theme, 
called ‘To Forgive a Thief,’ and the 
other was a western called ‘Arizona 
Bushwackers, but I only had a 
small part in the western.” 

What does his famous father say 
about his son's new career? “Well, 
Dad never pushed me in any direc- 
tion,’ Dusty said. ‘In fact, he never 
heard me sing professionally until 
about a month ago, and ‘that was 
when Mom kept after him to.see a 
tape of a TV show..|,,did in 
Lexington, Kentucky.” Mom, of 
course, is Dale Evans, and although 
she is actually his stepmother, she 
is the only mother he remembers. 
Roy, Sr.'s first wife, Arlene, died 
when Dusty was only ten days old. 

Dusty has all the ingredients it 
takes to make the big-time, and 
with his style following the more 
popular new-country sound which 
is becoming more and more ap- 
preciated by both country and non- 
country fans, it’s not only possible, 
but highly probable, that Dusty will 
do honors to the name which has 
done him honors. 

“Maude ...” 

“Yeah; Pa 2.) 

‘If that boy got hima horse ... | 
mean, jes look how good he sits a 
stool... and of course he’s already 
got a side-kick ... Uncle Clyde 
there ... he’s as funny as Pat But- 
tram... and then if he jes got him 
some fancier clothes and a cowboy 
Raton 


“Hush Pa ...” Maude said, tur- 
ning up the sound, “! like him jes 
the way he is ... he’s FINE!” 

And, he is .... 


BEDSIDE MANNER — UA artist DEL REEVES and wife ELLEN 
review “get-well wishes” from British promoter Mervyn Conn. The 
letter contained praise of Reeves’ recent show-stopping perfor- 
mance at the Wembly Festival and invited the performer for a 
return 11-day tour this Fall with television show participants. 
Reeves’ recent hospitalization followed rave reviews in London 
and at the first annual ‘‘Fan Fair.’’ The doctors have since given the 


“all-clear’’ sign. 
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CHAMP OF THE AMPS! 


Inthe world of amplifiers, Gibson stands alone. Every new model 
an indisputed winner in its division. No equals. No challengers. 


Power you want? Power you get! With more PUNCH than 
ever before. Lightweights. Middleweights. Heavyweights. Anda 
new solid state loudness that comes off as clean 
or as dirty as you wish. 


Plus more controls, more extras, than you’ve ever seen. 
Pick awinner. GIBSON. 


Aso, AN Ip Gibson Amplifier Division, 7373 N. Cicero Avenue 
/ // | BU) Lincolnwood, Illinois 60646 
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